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7 AMERICA AND THE INTERNATIONAL BANK 





N June 26 the administration reiter- 
QO ated its opposition to official par- 
ticipation by the United States in the 
proposed Bank of International Settle- 
ments. This cannot fairly be interpreted, 
however, as general opposition to the re- 
port of the Young Committee. The ad- 
ministration in issuing its statement has 
merely reaffirmed the policy toward repa- 
ration and war debts that the United 
States Government has followed consist- 
ently since the close of the war. 

According to the official American atti- 
tude, which was first stated by President 
Wilson and has been carefully adhered to 
by succeeding administrations, there is no 
legal or moral connection between the war 
debts and German reparation. The 
United States Government has consist- 
ently refused to have any part in the col- 
lection of German reparation. It refused 
to become a member of the original 
Reparation Commission, and, although 
Americans in their private capacity have 
played an important and indispensable 
role both in formulating and executing the 
Dawes Plan and in proposing the Young 
Plan settlement, the United States Gov- 
ernment has maintained throughout its 
official aloofness. 


President Hoover made it clear on June 
18 that the United States was not a signa- 
tory to the Young Plan. He said: 

“Our government is not a party to that 
agreement and therefore would not be a signa- 
tory to it. There is no occasion to submit 
the agreement to Congress. The only point 
for Congressional action is an authority to 
the Administration to reduce Germany’s 
treaty obligations in respect to the compara- 
tively minor items of army occupation costs 
and mixed claims.” 


To interpret this statement as hostility 


to the Young Plan is to do violence to the 
truth. It does not imply opposition to the 
Young Plan any more than American 
policy in the past has implied opposition 
io the Dawes Plan or to any other ar- 
rangement that has had to do with the 
collection of reparatjon. The position of 
the American Government was made 
«ubundantly clear,py the statement of Sec- 
retary Stimson on’May 16: 

“While we look with interest and sympathy 
upon the efforts being made by the committee 
of experts to suggest a solution and settle- 
ment of the vexing question of German repa- 
ration, this government does not desire to 
have any American official, directly or in- 
directly, participate in the collection of Ger- 
man reparation through the agency of a bank 
or otherwise.” 

But while it is possible to understand 
and to sympathize with the attitude of the 
American Government, this need not im- 
ply agreement with its policy. Only a 
part, and it is to be hoped a small part, 
of the work of the Bank of International 
Settlements will be concerned with the 
collection of reparation. Its greatest work 
will be that of providing an international 
agency through which the financial poli- 
cles of the several countries may be co- 
ordinated. As such it is likely to become 
a powerful agency of international eco- 
nomic cooperation, and from the point 
of view of enlightened self-interest it 
seems questionable for the United States 
o withhold its official support. 


The policy of the administration will 
mean that some American bank other 
than the Federal Reserve will unofficially 
represent American interests in the Inter- 
national Bank. The Young Plan provides 
for an “Organization Committee,” the 
members of which are to be appointed by 

























































































































the governors of the central banks of 
seven countries. With American policy in 
mind it is stipulated that: 

“If for any reason the governor «f any of 
these central banks shall be unable officially 
or unofficially to designate members of the 
Organization Committee, or refrains from 
doing so, the governors of the remaining cen- 
tral banks shall invite two fellow-nationals 
of the governor not participating to act as 
members of the committee.” 

The resort to such an expediency of un- 
official participation is hardly worthy of 
the world’s greatest financial and com- 
mercial nation. L. W. J 


China: 


URING the last three months the 

Nationalist Government has_ unre- 
mittingly carried out its program for the 
pacification and political consolidation of 
China in the face of numerous obstacles. 
It has coped successfully with the scat- 
tered civil wars which threatened to de- 
vastate the country in the spring. Mar- 
shal Chang Tsung-chang, defeated in his 
attempt to gain control of Shantung, 
sought refuge in Japan early in May. His 
troops concluded an armistice with the 
Nationalist army through the mediation 
of Mr. Leroy Webber, American consul in 
Chefoo. The restoration of comparative 
peace in Shantung facilitated the evacua- 
tion of Japanese forces from that prov- 
ince; the last Japanese transport sailed 
on May 20. 


War or Peace? 


Chiang Kai-shek, the President of 
China, succeeded in suppressing the up- 
risings in Canton, and the Communist re- 
volts in the province of Kiangsi. He 
found it less easy, however, to bring Mar- 
shal Feng Yu-hsiang to terms. Feng, the 
famous “Christian General,’”’ maintained 
a neutral attitude during the spring, and 
restricted his activities to his own prov- 
ince of Honan. On May 24, however, he 
opened hostilities by notifying the for- 
eign envoys in Peiping (Peking) that 
he proposed to overthrow the “illegal and 
unrepresentative government of Nan- 
king.” The struggle between the two 
leaders was not purely military in char- 
acter. Feng declared himself in favor of 
the interests of peasants and laborers, in 
opposition to the bourgeois policy of the 
Nationalist Government. Chiang Kai- 
shek accused Feng of acting against the 
interests of China by fostering rebellion 
and insubordination. Feng, for his part. 
offered to leave China for a period of 
years, provided that all members of the 
so-called “Soong dynasty” should also go 
into voluntary exile. This demand, if ac- 
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cepted, would have involved the resigna. 
tion, not only of the President, but of T. 
V. Soong, the Minister of Finance, and 
H. H. Kung, the Minister of Commerce. 
as well. 


An attempt to link up Feng’s activities 
with those of the Third (Communist) 
International was made on May 27, when 
the Chinese authorities raided the Soviet 
consulate in Harbin, Manchuria. No 
documents directly incriminating Feng ap. 
pear to have been found. The Soviet 
Government vigorously protested against 
this raid, claiming that it constituted an 
unwarranted violation of internationa! 
law, and threatened to abrogate the treaty 
of 1924, by which it had surrendered ex- 
traterritorial rights in China. Dr. C. T. 
Wang, the Chinese Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, adopted a conciliatory attitude: 
he denied that the Nationalist Govern- 
ment had had any connection with the 
Harbin raid, and offered to make a thor- 
ough investigation of the matter. 


It is now reported that Feng has al- 
lowed himself to be persuaded by Chiang’s 
arguments, to the effect that China desires 
peace, and that no single individual should 
place obstacles in the way of her unifica- 
tion. Feng proposes to go to Germany, 


to seek medical aid and supervise the edu- 


cation of his children; the Nationalist 
Government, however, will request him to 
make a special investigation of economic 
affairs in Europe. Feng’s departure may 
be expected to strengthen the position of 
the Nationalist Government, and to per- 
mit the fulfilment of its domestic policy. 


V. A. M. 


The Australian Mandate for New Guinea, ed. by 
Hon. F. W. Eggleston. Melbourne, University 
Press, 1928. 

A deseription of the people and resources, and 
the British policy in the mandate of New 

Guinea, with a round table discussion. 


Canada in the Commonwealth, by Sir Robert L 

Borden. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1929. 

A revision of lectures given at Oxford out- 
lining certain phases of Canada’s development 
with special reference to the period of explora- 
tion and early settlement and to post-war prob- 
lems. An extended bibliography. 


Doctrine of the Necessity of International Law 
by Burleigh Cushing Rodick. New York, Col- 
umbia University Press, 1928. 

A valuable discussion of the question whether 
the doctrine of necessity has any legal validity 
which includes a discussion of the legality of 
intervention. 

The Irish Free State, 1922-1927, by 
Gwynn. London, Macmillan, 1928. 

A descriptive study of political, economic and 


social conditions in Ireland. Somewhat diffuse 
but containing much interesting material. 


Denis 


The Editors alone are responsible for such opinions as they may express in the News Bulletin. 





